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Note. — I have  received  a number  of  requests  from  clergy  and 
others  in  the  British  Isles  for  a group-study  syllabus  on  the  work 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  a syllabus  designed* to  secure 
that  the  Edinburgh  Conference  shall  meet  against  a background  of 
well-informed  public  opinion.  To  meet  this  need  I sought  the  help 
of  the  Student  Christian  Movement,  and  the  syllabus  here  printed 
has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by  a member  of  their  London  staff 
experienced  in  such  work.  I should  not  like  to  issue  it  without  a 
note  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  to  the  Student  Christian  Movement  for  this  valuable  co- 
operation. 


L.  Hodgson. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  1937  two  important  conferences  of  the  Christian  World  will 
be  held  in  Great  Britain.  At  Oxford  will  meet  the  Conference  on 
Church,  Community  and  State,  to  think  out  afresh  the  essential 
message  of  Christianity  in  face  of  the  rival  systems — Communism, 
Fascism,  Nationalism  in  its  various  forms,  and  Liberal  Humanism, 
which  are  competing  with  the  Church  of  Christ  for  the  allegiance 
of  the  world.  At  Edinburgh  will  be  held  the  Second  World  Con- 
ference on  Faith  and  Order,  following  on  from  the  Lausanne 
Conference  of  1927,  to  explore  further  the  possibilities  of  reunion 
among  the  Christian  bodies  themselves.  These  two  conferences 
represent  the  two  wings  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘ ‘ Ecumeni- 
cal ” Movement  (from  the  word  which  was  used  of  the  old 
Universal  Councils  of  the  Church).  This  Movement  is  not  strictly 
universal,  since  Rome  has  no  part  in  it,  but  Rome  is  the  only 
dissident  Christian  body  of  major  importance. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  help  ordinary  Christian  people 
to  understand  and  support  intelligently  the  movement  connected 
with  the  second  of  these  conferences — that  on  Faith  and  Order. 
It  may  be  that  the  technicalities  of  Reunion  are  interesting  only  to 
theologians,  that  the  details  of  negotiations  are  the  concern  of 
Church  leaders;  but  it  is  the  pressure  of  lay  opinion,  the  demand 
of  ordinary  men  and  women  who  are  determined  no  longer  to  be 
kept  out  of  real  fellowship  and  communion  with  one  another  in 
Christ,  which  will  alone  ensure  that  the  leaders  see  it  through  to 
the  end. 

The  pamphlet  is  intended  for  the  use  of  study  groups,  which 
should  include  members  of  as  many  different  denominations  as 
possible  It  is  not  expected  that  each  study  can  be  done  in  one 
session,  nor  that  all  the  suggested  questions  should  be  taken  up. 

BOOKS. 

A.  Official  Pamphlets. 

No.  74.  Programme  of  the  1937  World  Conference,  with  introductory 
remarks. 

No.  55.  The  Reports  of  Lausanne,  1927. 

These  two  are  of  central  imiportance. 

No.  66.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace.  (Report  of  a Committee  of  Theologians.) 

No.  71.  The  Meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee,  1934. 

No.  72.  Reports  of  Local  Discussion  Groups. 

No.  73.  The  Meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee,  1935. 

One  or  two  copies  of  each  will  be  useful  to  the  Group. 

The  above  are  obtainable  free  of  charge  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Continuation  Committee  (Canon  L.  Hodgson),  Cheyney  Court, 
Winchester,  England. 
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B.  General. 

Christian  Unity,  by  A,  C.  Headlam  (Bishop  of  Gloucester).  S.C.M.  2/6. 
This  is  the  best  general  introduction  to  the  whole  subject. 

Towards  Reunion.  S.C.M.  1/6.  A series  of  stimulating  unofficial 
essays  by  various  writers,  saying  what  they  believe  their  own 
denominations  stand  for.  It  is  non-technical  and  most  enlightening, 
but  should  not  be  taken  as  authoritative. 

Co-operation  and  the  World  Mission,  by  John  R.  Mott.  S.C.M.  2/-. 
Evidence  from  the  Mission  Field  of  the  fruits  of  co-operation  and  a 
plea  for  its  extension. 

Lausanne,  1927,  by  E.  S.  Woods  (now  Bishop  of  Croydon).  S.C.M.  2/6. 
A popularly  written  account  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  with  a 
summary  of  the  previous  history  of  the  Movement. 

Moving  Towards  Unity,  by  The  Bishop  of  Croydon.  (Shortly  to  be 
published  by  the  S.C.M.  Press.  Probably  i/-.) 

Faith  and  Order.  Lausanne,  1927.  The  official  full  report.  S.C.M. 
10/6. 

Convictions.  S.C.M.  8/6.  A summary  of  the  reactions  of  various 
Christian  bodies  to  the  Lausanne  findings;  carries  the  story  one  stage 
beyond  Faith  and  Order. 

Every  group  should  get  at  least  one  copy  of  each  of  these  books 
and  pass  them  round. 

C.  Other  Books. 

The  Doctrine  of  Grace.  S.C.M.  15/-.  The  full  report  of  the  special 
theologians'  committee  appointed  as  a result  of  Lausanne.  For 
theologians  only. 

The  Making  of  Modern  English  Religion,  by  Bernard  L.  Manning. 
S.C.M.  3/6.  A most  interesting  and  objective  historical  outline 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  showing  how  the  main 
divisions  of  the  Church  in  England  have  come  to  be  what  they  are. 
A book  of  very  unusual  clarity  and  fairness. 

What  the  Churches  Stand  For,  by  various  authors.  (Oxford  University 
Press.  2/6.) 

There  is  a €hort  Bibliography  in  Questions  for  the  Use  of  Groups 
studying  the  Reports  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  issued  by  the 
Archbishops’  Committee,  obtainable  from  Church  House,  West- 
minster, London,  S.W.  i,  price  2d.;  and  a list  of  books  recom- 
mended by  members  of  different  churches  will  shortly  be  issued  as 
a Faith  and  Order  Pamphlet. 
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STUDY  I.  THE  NECESSITY  OF  UNION. 


Lay  people  find  it  hard  to  be  interested  in  questions  affecting 
reunion.  They  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  nature  of  God,  prayer, 
or  Christian  citizenship.  Reunion  seems  too  technical;  it  is  all 
about  questions  of  order,  or  theological  hair-splitting,  which  they 
are  quite  prepared  to  leave  to  the  experts,  or  to  whoever  can  find 
them  interesting.  Clergy  and  Ministers  on  the  contrary  sometimes 
feel  that  here  at  least  is  a realm  where  their  special  training  and 
interest  can  find  full  scope;  they  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  the  fascina- 
ting exchange  of  ecclesiastical  diplomacy,  and  discover  principles 
implicit  in  their  various  confessions  which  never  trouble  them  in 
their  daily  ministry,  and  which  only  become  important  when  con- 
troversy is  begun. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  show  that  union  is  necessary  if  the 
Church  is  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  God  created  it. 

Reading. 

I Cor.  I,  11-13;  10,  16-17;  Eph.  4,  1-16;  John  17,  20-23;  i,  4. 

Pamphlet  74,  p.  4;  55,  pp.  5-6. 

Headlam,  pp.  11-18. 

Woods,  pp.  41-46  (Bp.  Azariah’s  speech).  50-52  (Report  on  the  Church’s 
Message) . 

Faith  and  Order,  pp.  3-32  (Bp.  Brent  and  others);  491-495  (Bp.  Azariah 
on  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the  mission  field);  500-504  (Dr.  A.  E. 
Garvie  on  the  necessity  of  unity  for  the  social  function  of  the 
Church) . 

Mott,  pp.  7-10,  65-72. 

1.  Christ’s  Will.  Is  it  conceivable  that  our  Lord  regards  the 
present  condition  of  the  Church  as  fulfilling  His  prayer  “ that  they 
all  may  be  one?  ” What  kind  of  unity  would  best  fulfil  it  is  not 
here  the  question.  We  need  first  to  realise  with  penitence  that  our 
present  disunity  is  contrary  to  His  will. 

2.  The  Early  Church.  Is  it  conceivable  that  when  St.  Paul 
spoke  of  the  Body  of  Christ  he  could  have  contemplated  a body 
divided  into  sections  most  of  which  are  out  of  communion  with  one 
another?  In  Rev.  i,  4,  does  “ the  churches  ” mean  the  same 
thing  at  all  as  our  modern  use  of  the  term?  Are  not  our  “churches” 
with  their  various  labels  the  same  in  principle  as  those  “divisions” 
in  Corinth  ? 

3.  We  need  not  trace  the  acts  by  which  the  Church  main- 
tained its  unity  for  ten  centuries  at  the  cost  of  expelling  various 
groups  as  “ heretics.”  The  agreed  formula  of  unity  came  to  be 
the  Nicene  Creed.  We  will  consider  later  how  far  this  or  any  other 
doctrinal  formula  is  the  right  basis  for  union.  This  one  is  in  fact 
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accepted  by  nearly  all  who  were  at  Lausanne.  In  the  nth  century 
occurred  the  hrst  great  division,  between  the  churches  of  the  east 
and  west. 

How  has  this  division  affected  the  life  and  witness  of  the 
Church  in  the  world?  Does  it  seem  to  be  contrary  to  God’s  will? 

4.  The  need  for  Christian  unity  in  the  world  to-day:  can  we 
formulate  it  under  the  following  heads? 

(a)  The  need  for  united  witness  in  face  of  rival  philosophies; 

Fascism,  Communism,  Humanism.  In  face  of  national 
rivalries.  In  face  of  racial  hatreds. 

(b)  The  need  for  united  social  action  to  deal  with  poverty,  crime 

and  war. 

(c)  The  need  for  united  action  in  education.  How  much  harm 

has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  Eng- 
land by  denominational  rivalries? 

(d)  The  need  for  unity  in  pastoral  work : how  much  overlapping 

and  waste  is  due  to  different  denominations  working  in  the 
same  place?  How  much  would  the  work  of  the  Church 
be  simplified,  e.g.,  in  new  housing  areas,  if  we  were  all 
one? 

(e)  The  need  for  unity  in  the  mission  field.  Apart  from  the  loss 

in  efficiency,  are  we  not  committing  an  injustice  in  repro- 
ducing our  denominational  differences  all  over  the  world? 
Is  geographical  division  of  the  field  any  real  solution? 

5.  Summary.  What  essentially  is  the  function  of  the  Church? 
How  would  union  help  it  to  fulfil  that  function  better? 


STUDY  II.  THE  MEANING  OF  UNION. 

Many  people  say  that  whereas  co-operation  between  different 
churches  is  desirable,  and  charity  is  essential,  there  is  no  advantage 
in  organic  union.  We  have  no  intention  of  submitting  ourselves  to 
any  supreme  authority  which  would  certainly  become  increasingly 
rigid.  At  best  union  would  mean  a further  elaboration  of  ecclesi- 
astical machinery,  which  is  too  elaborate  already.  The  demand 
for  organic  union  comes  from  those  whose  conception  of  the  Church 
is  of  one  rigidly  disciplined  society;  against  this  the  Reformation  was 
a protest,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  see  its  work  undone. 

And  there  are  others  who,  starting  from  the  givenness  of 
catholic  order,  and  the  fact  of  the  parochial  system,  can  see  no 
meaning  in  reunion  except  the  return  to  the  fold  of  those  who  have 
wandered  away.  The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  show  that  the  organic 
union  at  which  Lausanne  aims  may  be  something  more  vital  than 
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mere  co-operation  between  independent  bodies,  but  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  freedom  of  thought  and  diversity  of  practice. 

Reading. 

Pamphlet  55,  pp.  7-9  (Lausanne  Report  No.  3). 

Headlam,  pp.  52-87. 

Woods,  pp.  53-60,  esp.  Temple’s  speech. 

Faith  and  Order,  pp.  331-341  (Headlam)  summarised  in  Woods;  pp.  128-9. 

Mott  (for  the  present  degree  of  co-operation). 

1.  “ Union  in  Charity.”  What  does  this  mean  in  actual 
practice? 

(i)  May  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  ministers  of  different 
denominations  are  personally  on  good  terms  with  one  another?  Do 
they  actually  co-operate  with  one  another,  and  if  so,  how? 

(ii)  Do  the  members  of  different  congregations  in  the  same  area 
know  one  another,  or  express  their  unity  in  any  living  way?  Do 
they  all  think  the  others  are  slightly  off  the  mark?  How  often 
have  members  of  the  group  worshipped  in  churches  other  than 
their  own,  and  with  what  result? 

(hi)  Do  different  denominations  support  one  another’s  appeals 
for  funds,  or  one  another’s  missions?  Do  they  join  in  evangelistic 
campaigns? 

(iv)  Has  any  member  of  the  group  seen  the  effect  of  union  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  England? 

(v)  What  is  the  extent  of  present  co-operation  in  large  scale 
enterprises  (e.g.,  Edinburgh  House  for  foreign  missions,  inter- 
denominational societies,  united  pronouncements  on  current  ques- 
tions)? Can  these  be  extended? 

2.  Is  it  significant  that  the  demand  for  reunion  comes  in  part 
from  those  who  have  had  experience  of  interdenominational  fellow- 
ship, through  such  things  as  the  Student  Christian  Movement?  It 
is  felt,  for  example,  by  those  who  attend  conferences,  to  be 
anomalous  that  they  have  to  separate  for  Communion,  and  cannot 
by  right  attend  one  another’s  services  at  home.  Is  this  feeling 
right? 

3.  Unity  as  aimed  at  by  Lausanne  is  described  by  Headlam 
(Faith  and  Order,  p.  332,  Woods,  p.  128)  as  unity  of  faith,  unity 
in  the  sacraments,  unity  in  the  ministry.  The  difficulties  under 
each  of  these  heads  will  be  discussed  later.  Meanwhile,  is  this  the 
right  thing  to  aim  at? 

(i)  Can  there  be  any  unity  of  programme  which  is  not  based  on 
unity  of  faith?  Have  Socialism,  Communism,  etc.,  unity  of  faith 
or  not?  Does  unity  of  faith  mean  acceptance  of  an  agreed  formula? 
(See  Report  of  Sec.  IV,  Pamphlet  55,  p.  10.) 

Would  we  like  to  substitute,  e.g.,  ” the  desire  to  love  and  follow 
Jesus  ” for  any  statement  of  belief?  How  did  the  Church  come  to 
have  a creed  at  all? 
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(ii)  Unity  in  the  Sacraments.  If  we  have  not  this,  are  we 
driven  to  say : either  we  are  not  really  united  in  Christian  fellowship, 
or  our  sacraments  do  not  represent  the  fellowship  which  exists? 
Which  of  these  statements  is  true?  Can  we  be  satisfied  with  either? 

(hi)  Unity  in  the  Ministry.  The  object  here  is  a ministry 
which  will  be  representative  of  and  accepted  by  the  whole  Church. 
If  we  are  satisfied  with  less,  does  this  not  mean  that  we  do  not  think 
the  ministry  really  matters?  Is  an  ordained  ministry  of  the  essence 
of  the  Church  or  not? 

(iv)  It  is  related  that  Bishop  Gore  said  at  Lausanne,  The 
Quakers  are  the  only  people  for  whom  I cannot  account  by  my 
theory  of  the  Church.”  What  about  them?  (See  Convictions, 
pp.  21-31.) 

4.  Unity  not  Uniformity.  Headlam  (Faith  and  Order,  p.  334, 
Woods,  129)  points  out  two  or  rather  three  sources  of  variety: — (i) 
national  traditions,  reflected  in  national  churches,  (ii)  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  “ high  ” and  “ low,”  ritualistic  and  non-ritualistic, 
liturgical  worship  and  extempore  prayer,  etc.,  (iii)  confessions, 
catechisms,  articles. 

(i)  Is  the  Roman  ideal  of  one  universal  church  with  one 
language,  one  liturgy  and  one  hierarchy  right?  (What  variations 
does  Rome  allow  from  the  normal?)  Is  it  right  to  allow  ” national- 
ism ’ ’ to  reproduce  itself  inside  the  Church  ? What  is  the  meaning 
of  “ national  ” differences  in  God’s  plan? 

(ii)  Would  a church  which  admitted  liturgical  services  in  great 
variety  along  with  informal  prayer  meetings  and  Quaker  silence  be 
richer  or  merely  more  disorderly  than  our  present  churches?  Do 
we  contemplate  a perpetuation  of  the  “ congregationism  ” which 
has  different  buildings,  etc.,  catering  for  different  tastes  (as,  e.g., 
in  Anglican  churches  to-day)  ? 

(iii)  In  matters  of  belief  Headlam  (Faith  and  Order,  p.  332) 
suggests  the  formula  ” The  faith  of  Christ  as  taught  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  handed  down  in  the  Apostles’  and  the  Nicene  Creeds” 
(cf.  the  final  form  in  the  Report  IV,  Faith  and  Order,  p.  466,  etc.), 
with  a special  warning  against  adding  to  the  Creeds,  i.e.,  requiring 
assent  to  additional  definitions.  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledges 
supplementary  statements,  such  as  the  Church  Catechism,  XXXIX 
Articles  and  Westminster  Confession  (Faith  and  Order,  p.  335)  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  and  as  books  of  direction  for  the  clergy. 

‘ ‘ The  aspect  of  Christian  truth  presented  to  us  in  England  is  some- 
what different  to  that  presented  in  Germany.”  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  different  statements  originated  in  the  same 
country,  they  were  composed  often  in  conscious  opposition  to  each 
other.  Is  there  any  sense  in  any  of  them,  unless  each  claims  to  be 
true  and  to  declare  the  others  false?  Examine  carefully  Headlam’s 
argument  for  keeping  these  statements. 
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Summary.  Can  there  be  organic  unity  without  uniformity? 
Can  you  see  the  united  Church  of  Lausanne’s  vision  as  a working 
reality? 


STUDY  III.  THE  CO-OPERATING  CHURCHES. 

Reading. 

Faith  and  Order,  p.  527. 

Woods,  p.  185. 

Towards  Reunion. 

What  the  Churches  Stand  For. 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  get  some  preliminary  idea  of  the 
co-operating  churches  and  what  they  stand  for.  The  trouble  with 
many  people  who  are  impatient  with  disunity  and  wish  only  that 
we  could  ‘ ‘ all  be  one  ’ ’ is  that  they  do  not  come  to  terms  with  the 
actual  facts  of  the  situation;  and  important  facts  are  the  denomina- 
tional churches  themselves.  We  cannot  go  behind  them,  even  if 
we  wanted  to.  They  are  actual  running  concerns;  practically  all 
non-Roman  Christians  belong  to  one  or  other  of  those  in  the  list 
referred  to  below.  It  is  out  of  these  churches  that  the  united 
Church  of  the  future  has  to  be  built. 

Grouping.  See  the  list  in  Faith  and  Order,  p.  527,  and 
Woods,  p.185.  The  churches  are  grouped  in  sixteen  sets,  each  of 
which,  generally  speaking,  forms  one  “ Communion  ” — that  is, 
their  members  are  in  communion  with  one  another.  Most  of  the 
‘ ‘ Communions  ’ ’ have  members  in  many  different  countries,  form- 
ing practically  independent  churches  with  no  centralised  govern- 
ment. 

Information  about  the  churches  can  be  got  from  the  relevant 
articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  available  in  most  public 
libraries;  and  some  further  references  are  given  below.  Members 
of  groups  might  arrange  to  have  each  denomination  spoken  about 
by  a member  of  it,  and  in  addition  someone  ought  to  make  a special 
study  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  someone  else  of  the  Lutherans. 

Anglicans.  (III*.)  For  the  present  extent  and  variety  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  see  the  Unified  Statement  published  by  the 
Missionary  Council  of  the  Church  Assembly  (price  i / -) . It  is 
important  not  to  identify  the  Anglican  Communion  with  the 
“ Church  of  England  as  by  Law  established.”  Other  books : — 

A Brief  Sketch  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  The  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

(S.C.M.  2/6.) 

The  Evangelical*  Movement  in  the  English  Church.  (Methuen,  5/-.) 

The  Faith  of  an  English  Catholic,  Darwell  Stone.  (Longmans.  2/6.) 

* The  Roman  figures  after  each  name  refer  to  the  following  periods  in 
one  of  which  the  church  in  question  became  distinct.  I,  Split  of  East  and 
West,  completed  eleventh  century;  II,  Luther  and  Calvin,  sixteenth  century; 
III,  Elizabethan  settlement;  IV,  Independents,  seventeenth  century;  V, 
Evangelical  Revival,  eighteenth  century;  VI,  nineteenth  century. 
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Baptists.  (IV.)  Note  the  absence  of  English  Baptists  (why?) 
and  of  Baptists  from  “ Mission-field  " countries. 

The  Life  and  Faith  of  the  Baptists,  by  H.  W.  Robinson.  (Methuen,  5 /-.) 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.  (IV.) 

Congregationalism,  by  W.  B.  Selbie.  (Methuen.  5/-.) 

Eastern  Orthodox.  (I.) 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  by  S.  Zankow.  (S.C.M.  5/-.) 

Wonderful  stories  of  the  old  Russian  Church  in  Stanley's  Eastern 
Church. 

Lutherans.  (II.) 

Convictions,  139-173,  Faith  and  Order,  p.  250. 

Methodists.  (V.) 

Methodism,  by  W.  B.  Brash.  (Methuen.  5/-.) 

Presbyterians.  (II.) 

The  Presbyterian  Churches,  by  J.  Moffatt.  (Methuen.  5/-.) 

N.B. — The  South  India  United  Church  with  whom  the  Anglicans 
of  South  India  hope  to  unite. 

Questions  : 

(a)  What  constitutes  a “ Church  "? 

(b)  What  is  it  that  really  holds  a denomination  together  and 
gives  it  continuity?  Is  it  that  all  the  members  share  the  same 
opinions,  or  rather  that  they  are  ‘ ‘ going  concerns  ' ’ which  continue 
historically  identical  with  themselves  though  their  opinions  change  ? 

(c)  How  much  importance  ought  we  to  attach  to  the  possession 
of  property,  buildings,  endowments,  etc.?  How  far  can  we  go 
towards  explaining  the  emergence  of  a new  denomination  and  the 
continuance  of  an  old  one  by  economic  causes?  Is  it  true  that  once 
they  have  come  into  being  they  constitute  vested  interests?  In  so 
far  as  this  is  a fact,  is  it  to  be  condemned? 

(d)  How  familiar  in  practice  are  the  various  confessions  or 
official  summaries  of  faith  which  the  churches  nominally  adhere 
to?  In  what  ways  do  they  affect  the  average  layman's  faith. 

(e)  Would  you  agree  that  some  of  the  chief  points  on  which 
Christians  are  divided  cut  right  across  denominational  distinctions : 
e.g.,  fundamentalist  and  liberal  attitudes  to  the  Bible  and  modern 
thought;  concern  primarily  with  personal  evangelism  or  with 
practical  applications  of  the  Christian  ethic;  an  other-worldly  or 
this-worldly  outlook;  emphasis  on  the  “ human  Jesus  " or  the 
“ Incarnate  God  "? 

(f)  Can  you  group  the  Lausanne  Churches  into  two  or  three 
big  sections,  Offering  in  fundamental  principles,  e.g.,  Catholic," 
and  " Protestant  ";  " Progressive  " and  " Conservative  ";  or  do 
all  such  attempts  do  violence  to  the  facts? 

(g)  Can  there  be  such  a thing  as  undenominational  Christian- 
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ity?  Or  does  the  attempt  to  make  such  a thing  lead  inevitably  to 
a new  denomination? 

N.B. — These  questions  could  not  be  fully  answered  without  a vast 
amount  of  knowledge : they  are  meant  as  an  attempt  to  see 
the  present  position  of  the  churches  realistically,  and  to  be 
discussed  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  inside  knowledge  of  their 
own  churches  possessed  by  members  of  a group. 


STUDY  IV.  THE  GREAT  TRADITIONS. 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  try  to  see  and  to  feel  the  distinctive 
character  of  Christianity  in  some  of  its  distinctive  manifestations. 

1.  Orthodoxy:  systematic^  authoritarian,  metaphysical, 

mystical. 

Reading. 

Faith  and  Order,  pp.  18-23,  67-78,  106-115,  148-153,  190-196,  258-263, 
286-290,  382-386,  470-471. 

(Those  underlined  are  the  most  useful.) 

(a)  Can  we  recognise  here  the  same  Greek  insistence  on  an 
absolute  standard  of  truth  and  rightness  which  produced  the 
Christological  controversies  and  the  Nicene  Creed? 

(b)  Is  the  requirement  of  orthodoxy  a necessary  consequence  of 
believing  in  the  possibility  of  any  objective  truth?  From  the 
Orthodox  point  of  view  is  not  the  toleration  of  differing  opinions 
a confession  of  scepticism? 

(c)  Do  the  Orthodox  notes  at  the  end  of  the  Conference  findings 
follow  from  Orthodox  principles?  Could  they  have  been  any 
different  ? 

(d)  Is  Orthodoxy  “ narrow,”  or  merely  logical  and  consistent? 

(e)  Summarise  the  real  values  of  Orthodoxy.  Can  they  be 
” contributed  ” to  a Church  which  is  not  wholly  Orthodox? 

(f)  Do  you  recognise  Anglo-Catholicism  as  similar  in  spirit  to 
Orthodoxy? 

(g)  How  is  Orthodoxy  essentially  contrasted  with  Romanism? 

(h)  Why  has  Orthodoxy  apparently  failed  in  Russia  ? 

(i)  Does  Orthodoxy  provide  (a)  a compelling  missionary 
motive;  (b)  a motive  for  social  reform;  (c)  a clear  answer  to  the 
modern  man  in  his  perplexity — ” What  shall  I do  to  be  saved?  ” ? 

2.  Evangelicalism:  Salvation  by  faith;  Conversion; 

Personal  religion;  Authority  of  the 
Bible. 


Reading. 

Faith  and  Order,  pp,  253-4,  263,  269,  166. 

Convictions,  pp.  21-31  (Friends)  and  p.  18  (Prof.  Menegoz  gives  a formula 
for  distinguishing  •'  Catholic  ” mutability  from  “ Protestant  ”). 

(a)  Four  suggested  key  words  ” of  evangelical  religion  are 
given  above.  Are  they  the  right  ones?  How  do  they  hang  together? 

(b)  Do  we  need  to  distinguish  carefully  the  Lutheran,  Calvinis- 
tic  and  Wesleyan  strains  in  the  evangelical  tradition,  or  are  they 
united  in  all  essentials? 

(c)  At  what  points  in  the  Orthodox  statement  does  the 
Evangelical  feel  a real  welcoming  response — ‘‘  Here  he  is  saying 
what  I want  to  hear  said  ’ ’ ? 

(d)  At  what  points  in  the  Orthodox  statement  has  the  Evangeli- 
cal felt  uncomfortable,  and  why? 

3.  Liberalism:  Historical^  relative^  inclusive^  fractical. 
Reading. 

Faith  and  Order,  pp.  115-128  (Cadman),  290-301  (Vernon  Bartlet). 

(a)  Four  suggested  key  words  of  Liberalism  in  religion  are 
given  above.  Are  they'  the  right  ones? 

(b)  Would  you  accept  this  distinction — that  whereas  the 
Orthodox  accepts  as  final  standards  laid  down  by  the  undivided 
Church  of  the  first  few  centuries,  and  the  Evangelical  accepts  as 
final  the  Biblical  formulations  of  Christian  experience  and  rejects 
whatever  does  not  harmonise  with  that — the  Liberal  accepts  nothing 
as  final,  but  allows  a relative  value  to  all  the  forms  and  formulations 
of  the  faith:  testing  them  all  by  their  usefulness  in  present  day 
conditions,  and  claiming  liberty  to  re-formulate  in  each  generation  ? 

(c)  Is  there  any  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the  Liberal 
attitude  of  mind  means  vagueness  in  essentials?  Does  Liberalism 
represent  “ an  unavowed  drift  to  Unitarianism?  ’’  What  is  the 
significance  of  the  Barthian  revolt  against  Liberalism  in  Germany, 
and  the  anti-Liberal  reaction  (both  Evangelical  and  Anglo-Catholic), 
in  England? 

4.  Anglicanism. 

(a)  Can  we  recognise  in  the  utterances  of  Bishop  Temple  (Faith 
and  Order,  pp.  132-8),  Headlam  (Faith  and  Order,  pp.  331,  and 
his  book).  Canon  Quick  (Faith  and  Order,  pp.  305,  and  his  book  on 
The  Christian  Sacraments),  a typical  Anglican  “middle  way"  which 
tries  to  do  justice  to  all  the  three  other  forms  of  religion? 

(b)  Would  you  include  Bishop  Gore  (as  represented  by  Faith 
and  Order,  pp.  160-166)  and  Bishop  Palmer  (pp.  233-248)  as 
typically  Anglican  in  this  sense,  or  would  you  say  they  are  nearer 
to  the  Orthodox  in  spirit? 

(c)  Is  the  Anglican  Church  a muddle  or  a model?  Is  it  a mere 
muddle,  or  a model  of  the  unity  in  diversity  which  the  united  Church 
will  have  to  show? 
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STUDY  V.  THE  GREAT  AGREEMENTS. 


The  object  of  this  study  is  to  recover,  after  a study  of  differ- 
ences, a sense  of  the  depth  and  width  of  the  faith  which  all 
Christians  hold  in  common,  and  of  its  overwhelming  importance, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  if  it  is  true. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  at  each  point  whether  we  really  believe 
these  things:  whether  the  world  at  large  believes  them;  and  how  it 
is  possible  for  anyone  to  be  indifferent  to  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

We  follow  the  Lausanne  Reports : selecting  a few  phrases  only 
from  the  parts  on  which  all  the  Delegates  were  agreed.  The  whole 
of  the  Reports  should  be  read  as  far  as  they  record  agreements. 

1.  “ God  wills  unity.  God’s  spirit  has  been  in  the  midst  of 
us.  It  was  He  who  called  us  hither,” 

(a)  Do  most  people  believe  that  God  has  a will  at  all?  Or 
that  He  “ calls  ” together  particular  people  at  particular  times? 

(b)  Could  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  open  with  a 
similar  affirmation?  If  not,  why  not? 

(c)  Can  this  Group  with  conviction  say  the  same  of  itself? 

2.  ” The  Gospel  is  the  joyful  message  of  redemption,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  the  gift  of  God  to  sinful  man  in  Jesus  Christ  . . . 
He  Himself  is  the  Gospel — the  Gospel  is  the  gift  of  a new  world  from 
God  to  this  old  world  of  sin  and  death;  still  more,  it  is  the  victory 
over  sin  and  death,  the  revelation  of  eternal  life  in  Him.  It  is  the 
comfort  of  those  who  suffer — to  those  who  are  bound,  it  is  the 
assurance  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  The  Gospel 
brings  peace  and  joy  to  the  heart,  and  produces  in  men  self-denial, 
readiness  for  brotherly  service  and  compassionate  love.  It  is  the 
sure  source  of  power  for  social  regeneration.” 

This  is  what  all  the  Churches  say  they  believe. 

(a)  Why  do  our  neighbours  not  believe  it?  Do  we  really 
believe  it,  and  why? 

” The  Church  in  the  eternal  Gospel  meets  the  needs  and  fulfils 
the  God-given  aspirations  of  the  modern  world.” 

(b)  What  are  these  ” God-given  aspirations”?  Does  the 
Church  meet  them? 

3.  ” The  Church  of  the  Living  God  is  constituted  by  His  own 
will.  Of  this  Church  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head,  the  Holy  Spirit  its 
continuing  life.” 

After  the  six  characteristics  whereby  the  Church  on  earth  can 
be  known  to  men,  and  some  indications  of  difference,  the  Report 
proceeds : 

“We  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  the  one  life 
of  the  one  body  should  be  manifest  to  the  world.” 
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(a)  What  is  the  connection  between  the  six  characteristics  and 
the  claims  made  above? 

(b)  How  much  do  these  phrases  about  the  will  of  God,  the  will 
of  Christ,  actually  mean  in  our  Christian  thinking  and  acting?  If 
they  mean  anything,  do  they  not  mean  that  the  Church’s  life  is 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  any  other  body  of  men? 

(c)  Is  it  surprising  that  ‘ ‘ as  to  the  extent  and  manner  in  which 
the  Church  thus  described  finds  expression  in  the  existing  Churches, 
we  differ  ” ? 

(d)  Has  your  bit  of  the  Church  the  six  characteristics  men- 
tioned? Does  it  look  like  part  of  the  “ Church  of  God  "? 

4.  “We  are  united  in  a common  Christian  faith,  which  is 
proclaimed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  is  witnessed  to  and  safe- 
guarded in  the  Ecumenical  Creed,  commonly  called  the  Nicene,  and 
in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  which  Faith  is  continually  confirmed  in  the 
spiritual  expression  of  the  Church  of  Christ.” 

(a)  To  what  spiritual  experience  would  we  appeal  as  confirming 
the  truth  of  the  faith  witnessed  to  by  the  Creeds?  Why  do  we  fail 
to  convince  more  people  that  the  Creeds  are  true? 

(b)  Was  the  Conference  right  in  not  inviting  the  Unitarians? 

(c)  What  is  our  message  to  those  people  who  have  Christian 
ideals,  but  cannot  accept  the  Creeds  or  what  they  imply? 


STUDY  VI.  AGREEMENTS  AND  DIFFERENCES. 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  see  the  real  reasons  for  points  in 
which  firmly  held  convictions  differ — not  to  suggest  terms  of  com- 
promise. 

I.  The  Ministry. 

Reading. 

Lausanne  Report  V.  Headlam  : Christian  Unity,  Ch.  V.  (N.B. — For  this 
and  the  following  studies,  Convictions  with  its  excellent  index  will 
be  found  invaluable.) 

(a)  “ The  Ministry  is  a gift  of  God  through  Christ  to  His 
Church,  and  is  essential  to  the  being  and  well  being  of  the  Church.” 
Are  all  agreed  on  this? 

(b)  Is  the  precise  form  (if  any)  of  the  New  Testament  Ministry 
discoverable  or  relevant  ? 

(c)  Why  do  the  Orthodox  Church  and  some  Anglicans  regard 
Apostolic  succession  through  Bishops  as  essential!  Is  it  vitally 
connected  with  the  transmission  of  a special  charisma!  Is  there 
anything  here  that  would  be  called  magical? 
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(d)  Presbyterians  believe  ''  that  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  trans- 
mitted and  has  been  transmitted  through  Presbyters  orderly  associa- 
ted for  the  purpose."  Is  this  difference  between  this  and  the  first 
view  merely  a difference  about  the  feofle  through  whom  the 
ministry  is  transmitted,  or  does  it  go  deeper?  Convictions  : pp. 
8i,  98,  104. 

(e)  What  is  the  positive  conviction  which  underlies  the  protest 
against  Episcopacy?  (See  again  Faith  and  Order,  pp.  268  ff,  and 
the  Congregationalist  in  Towards  Reunion.  Convictions,  p.  52. 

2.  The  Sacraments. 

Reading. 

Lausanne  Report  VI.  Headlam : Christian  Unity,  Ch.  IV.  Convictions  : 
esp.  pp.  66-77. 

(a)  ‘ ‘ The  Christian  world  gives  evidence  of  an  increasing  sense 
of  the  significance  and  value  of  Sacraments."  This  is  said  in 
Convictions,  p.  71,  to  be  " possibly  a little  too  optimistic."  What 
is  the  “ evidence  "?  Cf.  p.  189. 

(b)  What  is  the  test  of  a theory  of  the  Sacraments?  Is  it  that 
of  present  experience,  or  of  reproducing  exactly  the  New  Testament 
view?  Does  the  former  offer  any  final  test  of  truth : does  the  latter 
leave  any  room  for  development?  . 

(c)  Baptism.  Read  the  very  clear  statement  on  pp.  71-74  of 
Convictions  by  the  “ Churches  of  Christ,  Great  Britain."  Does 
this  look  like  " Catholic  " or  “ Protestant  " doctrine?  Can  those 
who  believe  in  Infant  Baptism  give  any  satisfactory  answer  without 
either  subtracting  from  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrament  or  falling  into 
magic?  Do  you  agree  that  the  Baptismal  Controversy  is  as 
important  as  these  people  say? 

(d)  The  Lord's  Supper,  (i)  Read  the  Churches  of  Christ  " 
on  this.  (Convictions,  pp.  74-75).  Does  this  look  like  a "Catholic" 
or  a " Protestant  " statement? 

(2)  What,  to  a Catholic,  is  the  connection  between  the  Apostolic 
Succession  and  the  Validity  of  a Celebration?  Why  is  a Catholic 
more  willing  to  admit  a non-member  of  his  own  Church  to  Com- 
munion in  exceptional  circumstances  than  himself  to  receive  from  a 
non-episcopal  minister? 

(3)  Should  intercommunion  precede  complete  union  and  be  a 
means  to  it;  or  must  we  continue  to  avoid  one  another’s  Communion 
till,  if  ever,  we  are  organically  united? 
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STUDY  VII.  THE  NEXT  STEPS. 


Reading. 

Pamphlet  74.  (Programme  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference.) 

Pamphlet  66.  (Report  of  the  Theological  Committee  on  Grace.)  Con- 
victions. Moving  Towards  Unity. 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  see  in  outline  what  has  happened 
since  the  end  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  and  what  is  planned 
as  the  next  step  in  advance. 

I.  1927  TO  THE  Present. 

(a)  The  Church  in  the  World.  The  increase  in  consciously 
anti-Christian  propaganda,  the  growing  self-consciousness  of  alter- 
native “ religions,''  the  set  back  to  the  optimistic  better  world  " 
movements  which  followed  1920,  increasing  persecution  of  the 
Church  in  many  countries:  changes  in  Spain,  Mexico,  Germany, 
Abyssinia. 

* Christianity  is  being  challenged  as  never  before  since  the 
days  of  Constantine  . . . One  immediate  result  of  this  challenge 
has  been  a set  back  to  the  movement  towards  Christian  unity.  It 
has  produced  an  increase  of  what  may  be  called  ‘ confessionalism.' 
As  each  Church  is  threatened  by  the  rising  tide  of  hostility,  it  seeks 
to  secure  itself  more  firmly  on  the  rock  of  its  ancestral  faith,  and 
thus  becomes  more  sharply  conscious  of  that  which  divides  it  from 
other  Churches  perched  on  other  rocks  in  the  swirl  of  that  anti- 
Christian  sea.  The  need  of  recognising  that  these  rocks  are  out- 
croppings of  the  one  Rock  on  which  every  Church  is  founded  is 
greater  than  ever  before;  but  to  do  so  has  become  more  difficult 
than  was  realised  in  the  optimistic  years  from  1920-1927.  The  1937 
Conference  must  be  prepared  and  conducted  in  such  a way  as  to 
face  realistically  the  situation  of  the  Church  in  the  world.  It  ‘must 
vibrate  from  the  shocks  of  its  time.'  " (Pamphlet  74,  p.  4.) 

(b)  The  Lausanne  Movement.  Reports  submitted  to  the 
Churches:  Responses  recorded  in  Convictions.  Appointment  by 
“ Continuation  Committee  " of  Theological  Committee  to  consider 
the  Doctrine  of  Grace  : Publication  of  its  Report  (Pamphlet  No  66) 
and  the  Book  with  that  title.  Decision  to  hold  a conference  at 
Edinburgh  in  1937  and  publication  of  its  programme. 

(c)  The  parallel  Life  and  Work  Movement  is  also  having  a 
Conference,  in  July,  1937,  at  Oxford.  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham's  pam- 
phlet “ Church,  Community  and  State  " and  his  work  since  has 
been  in  this  connection.  Life  and  Work  aims  at  re-thinking  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  this  modern 
challenge  (including  those  which  the  Lausanne  Churches  were  able 
to  take,  as  amongst  themselves,  for  granted)  and  working  out  their 
practical  applications. 
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Questions  : 

(1)  Can  we  elaborate  and  fill  up  from  our  own  knowledge  and 
reading  the  saying  about  “ Christianity  is  being  challenged  ”? 

(2)  Do  we  agree  with  the  passage  quoted  above  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  challenge  on  the  Churches? 

(3)  Do  we  ourselves  feel  that  concern  with  Reunion  is  justified 
at  such  a time? 

2.  Edinburgh,  1937. 

The  purpose  of  the  programme  and  its  outline  are  given  on  pp. 
6-9  of  the  Pamphlet  74.  We  should  distinguish  the  two  parts  of 
this  purpose  indicated  on  p.  6. 

The  first  part,  the  witness  of  the  Church  to  the  world,  is  only  to 
be  the  subject  of  a brief  proclamation,  since  “ Life  and  Work  ’’ 
which  deals  with  it  in  detail  will  have  met  a few  days  before.  The 
main  work  of  the  Conference  will  be  further  study  of  the  great 
theological  questions  on  which  differing  views  have  been  held: 

(1)  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  The  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God. 

(3)  The  Church  of  Christ,  Ministry  and  Sacraments. 

(4)  The  Church’s  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship. 

The  preliminary  studies  for  (i)  are  complete,  the  rest  in 
preparation.  Some  discussion  of  (2)  will  be  found  in  Pamphlet  No. 
71  (1934  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee).  It  is  here  that 
division  between  Continental  and  Anglo-Saxon  theologians  is  likely 
to  show  itself. 

Questions  : 

(1)  Is  the  division  of  labour  between  Faith  and  Order  ” and 
“ Life  and  Work  ” intelligible  and  rational? 

(2)  Are  the  subjects  for  “ Edinburgh,  1937  ” well  chosen? 

(3)  Are  the  Committee  right  in  not  even  yet  trying  to  formulate 
conditions  for  reunion? 

After  this  review  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  the  Group 
should  consider  in  what  ways  it  and  its  members  can  help  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Movement  between  now  and  August,  1937.  In  particular, 
what  can  members  do  to  get  their  own  congregations  and  Churches 
really  concerned  about  the  cause?  Some  possible  lines  are  sug- 
gested : 

(1)  Joint  services,  evangelistic  campaigns  or  meetings  of  wit- 
ness. 

(2)  Invitations  to  preachers  from  other  denominations  (with 
permission,  if  necessary,  of  higher  authority). 

(3)  Further  inter-denominational  study  or  conference. 
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(4)  Getting  a speaker  from,  or  other  co-operation  with  The 
Friends  of  Reunion  ” (at  Annandale,  North  End  Road, 
London,  N.V/.  ii). 

(5)  Contact  by  conference  or  otherwise  with  people  of  good 
will  outside  the  Churches,  with  a view  to  seeing  divided 
Christendom  from  their  point  of  view. 

(6)  Inter-denominational  co-operation  in  social  work  of  all 
sorts,  and  with  non-Church  people. 

(7)  Mutual  help  in  each  other’s  special  efforts,  missionary 
sales,  etc. 

(8)  Co-operation  with  “ Life  and  Work.”  See  their  Pro- 
gramme of  Work  (price  2d.),  and  J.  H.  Oldham’s  Church, 
Community  and  State  (price  i/-,  and  a study  outline  of 
it,  price  2d.);  Loyalties  to  Church  and  State,  by  H.  W.  Fox 
(1/6,  simpler  than  Oldham).  All  available  at  the  S.C.M. 
Bookroom,  58,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.  i. 

(9)  Continued  prayer,  both  joint  and  several,  for  each  other 
and  the  whole  Church. 
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